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BETWEEN ISSUES 





Tue Khrushchev-Bulganin visit to Britain (on which our 
G. L. Arnold will report in full) produced quite a few 
inventive reactions, almost all of them good. There were, 
of course, impressive demonstrations by East European 
exiles, and there was the rousing show put on by the Oxford 
students, true to their best old traditions. Then there was 
the massive silence of the Londoners’ typically British 
eloquence. We liked most the banner raised aloft in one 
crowd as “Khrush and Bulge” motored by. The sign read: 
“Welcome Grace Kelly and Prince Rainier.” 

It should now be apparent to “Khrush and Bulge” (as well 
as to some Anglophobes of our acquaintance) that the 
Western world has learned a great deal since Stalin “dis- 
solved” the Comintern back in 1943. In Europe. as in the 
United States, the distinction between propaganda gestures 
and reality seems clearly in mind. All the more _ point, 
then, to the challenge hurled at the Soviets last week by 
six prominent U.S. labor leaders: James Carey of the 
Electrical Workers, Adolph Held of the Jewish Labor 
Committee, Emil Mazey of the Auto Workers, David Mc- 
Donald of the Steel Workers, A. Philip Randolph of the 
Sleeping Car Porters, and Socialist leader Norman Thomas. 
The six asked the release or rehabilitation not of disgraced 
Chekists, but of democratic Socialists and trade-unionists 
persecuted behind the Iron Curtain. This is what they 
said: 

“In view of the fact that some of the admitted crimes 
of the Stalin regime are now being exposed, and _ that 
some persons have been rehabilitated posthumously or 
released from unjust imprisonment, we want to remind you 
of the fate of those labor and Socialist leaders and out- 
standing members of trade unions, cooperatives and other 
workers’ organizations who are still imprisoned without 


cause in the Soviet Union, the countries of Eastern Europe, 
and China. 

“Attached to this letter is a list of such outstanding 
leaders who are still in prison or, to the best of our knowl. 
edge, have been murdered or have perished in concentration 
camps and prisons. This list, which is by no means com. 
plete [426 names were appended], will be supplemented. 

“Countless less prominent workers of the labor movement, 
many of whose names are in our possession, are still deprived 
of freedom. Still others, killed without cause, have not 
been exonerated, nor has restitution been made to their 
families. 

“We believe the time has come to right these wrongs. 
Justice to the dead demands the clearing of their names. 
Justice to the survivors demands their immediate release.” 

To make sure that “Khrush and Bulge” did not plead 
postal difficulties, New Leaner Executive Editor S. M. 
Levitas forwarded copies of the labor leaders’ appeal to 
political men and journalists in Britain. Immediately, the 
Manchester Guardian responded with a two-column article, 
and Labor party leader Hugh Gaitskell wrote us: “You 
can be sure that we will make representations to Mr. 
Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev on behalf of the labor and 
Social Democrat comrades still suffering under Communist 
dictatorships.” The world now knows how such representa- 
tions were made by the Labor party and how offensively 
Stalin’s heirs replied to them. 

PostroNEMENT: This is the season when a lot of ball 
games are rained out, but it wasn’t the weather that pre- 
vented us from having our 32-page special section on “The 
Future of Freedom” available this week. Technical diff- 
culties obtruded, and the section will be out next week 
instead. 
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Ferment in NATO—Two Articles 





Germany on Its Own 


Bonn 

RENCH PREMIER Guy Mollet’s sug- 
Peston that the West set aside 
German reunification while it pur- 
sues disarmament has done more 
than rouse a storm of indignation in 
West Germany. It has shockingly 
clarified the inner deterioration of 
the NATO alliance in the past year. 

At face value, Mollet’s statement 
was wholly reasonable. Departing 
from the valid assumption that the 
Russians have no intention of dis- 
cussing, let alone granting, German 
reunification on any terms other than 
their own, Mollet merely suggested 
moving on to the next point of the 
Geneva agenda, disarmament. 

One can assume that Mollet and 
the French Socialist party have not 
the slightest intention of selling out 
to Moscow. Nor has Western policy 
knowingly changed. It has been sug- 
gested that the French Premier was 
driven by internal difficulties to win 
public support with a rousing yet un- 
substantial gesture. Flogging United 
States policy was, of course, sure- 
fire. Whatever Mollet’s motives, 
many who welcomed his statement 
must be oblivious of the real dan- 
ger which it conjures up. 

Germany is the keystone of the 
Western alliance in Europe. The 
London Times recently even editori- 
alized: “On the long view, no matter 
how troublesome immediate prob- 
lems elsewhere may be, it is prob- 
able that the future of Germany will 
continue to decide the peace of the 
world.” It is vital that the ties which 
link Germany to its Western part- 
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By Richard C. Hottelet 


ners not be weakened by suspicion 
and mental reservation. There are 
already enough centrifugal forces at 
work in NATO. 

Not the least of the problems 
which bedevil the alliance stem from 
the unoriented leadership and tacti- 
cal confusion which characterize Ger- 
man politics at the present time. 
Chancellor Adenauer’s policy has 
rested on the conviction that Ger- 
many must associate itself indissolu- 
bly with the Western world. He has 
justified this epically simple program 
to his people as the only road to 
stability, prosperity and unity. Sta- 
bility and prosperity have been 
achieved, but the Soviet Union has 
been able to block even the reason- 
able prospect of unity. 

Since Geneva, Chancellor Ade- 
nauer’s foreign policy has not borne 
fruit. Moscow has made it more than 
obvious that the Western nations 
are powerless to persuade, threaten 
or cajole the Soviet Union into leav- 
ing East Germany. On the contrary, 
Moscow has declared at every oppor- 
tunity that German reunification is 
possible only when West Germany 
has recognized the “German Demo- 
cratic Republic” as a sovereign state 
and is prepared to negotiate unity 
with East Berlin. 

While the East is blocked, there 
are no dramatic victories to be won 
in the West, except for the somewhat 
anti-climactic Saar. Germany has re- 
gained its sovereignty and must now 
assume the burdens and _responsi- 
bilities that fall to it as a full-fledged 
member of NATO. 


Adenauer sought a way out of this 
dead end in foreign policy by turn- 
ing public attention to domestic is- 
sues. Looking ahead to the next elec- 
tion in September 1957, he went to 
work on a thorough reform of the 
incredibly complicated social-secur- 
ity and pension system. At the same 
time, he ordered a program for the 
rationalization of the chronically ail- 
ing and often retarded agriculture. 

Before any new momentum could 
be imparted to German politics, how- 
ever, the Chancellor came down with 
a long and serious illness. The fail- 
ings of his near-patriarchal system of 
leadership became increasingly evi- 
dent. In his absence, Bonn drifted 
and fretted. Dissatisfaction with this 
hiatus combined with more selfish 
heckling to produce a feverish at- 
mosphere. 

On his recovery, the Chancellor 
moved at once to reassert his au- 
thority, but met with ghastly failure. 
His purpose was to bring the Free 
Democratic party back into line. The 
FDP, though a member of the Bonn 
coalition, had sought to establish it- 
self as an independent political force 
by advocating that Germany, after 
the failure of Geneva, approach Mos- 
cow on its own to explore the 
chances of reunification. The Chan- 
cellor brusquely demanded complete 
recantation and a humiliating return 
to coalition loyalty. His followers, 
hardly without his knowledge, added 
the threat of an electoral law which 
would have imperiled the continued 
existence of the FDP. 

Backed into a corner, the FDP 


united in open rebellion. Younger 
politicians in Diisseldorf broke up 
their provincial coalition with the 
Christian Democrats and formed a 
new government with the Socialists. 
On the national scene, the FDP split, 
and the majority followed its chair- 
man, Thomas Dehler, out of the 
Bonn coalition into opposition. It 
was the first successful revolt against 
the Chancellor since the Federal Re- 
public was founded, and another sign 
that Adenauer’s control of the situ- 
ation was no longer unquestionable. 

In the spring, the Chancellor suf- 
fered other personal blows, such as 
the bitter campaign against the head 
of his chancellery, Secretary of State 
Hans Globke, who once wrote a com- 
mentary on Hitler’s anti-Jewish Nu- 
remberg Laws. This criticism was not 
new and was perhaps even justified, 
but the circumstances of its revival 
indicated that the Chancellor’s politi- 
cal opponents could now afford to 
move in closer to personal attack. 

The changed picture soon had a 
direct bearing on Germany’s rela- 
tions with its allies. At a NATO 
Council meeting in December, Brit- 
ain, France and the United States 
asked Bonn to continue payment of 
support costs for their troops in Ger- 
many. Their argument was that Ger- 
many would not be able to spend its 
fuil annual defense appropriation for 
at least another year, and that there- 
fore the money should rightfully go 
to the forces which were on the 
scene in the common defense. 

In this question, the Western pow- 
ers found themselves dealing with 
the German Minister of Finance, 
Fritz Schaffer, one of the strongest 
men in the Cabinet. Against the back- 
drop of the confusion that prevailed 
in Bonn last December, he had his 
own way completely. 

Schiffer, who rejoices in the repu- 
tation of national :niser, turned down 
the Western request on two grounds: 
He pointed out that Germany had 
no legal obligation to pay support 
costs after May 4, 1956, and he as- 
serted bluntly that Germany could 
not afford the roughly $750 million 





involved. It was a refusal which the 
Western powers took amiss as eva- 
sion of a legitimate duty; their dis- 
pleasure was not lessened by Bonn’s 
preparations shortly thereafter to 
cut taxes by just about $750 million. 

The most serious new challenge to 
Adenauer’s position and to NATO’s 


expectations followed shortly. In 


January, the Bavarian party, a hy- 
perthyroid regional group justifiably 
in fear of its future, came out against 
compulsory military service. Hardly 
had Parliament in March passed the 
Soldatengesetz and the constitutional 
amendments needed to establish the 


SPD'S OLLENHAUER: FIGHTS DRAFT 


armed forces when the Social Demo- 
crats unexpectedly took up the cry. 

The SPD, and especially its mili- 
tary expert Fritz Erler, had _per- 
formed yeoman service in committee 
in helping to assure a democratic 
spirit and strict Parliamentary con- 
trol of the armed forces. Their con- 
structive criticism and readiness to 
compromise seemed to hold the 
promise of bipartisan action on basic 
political problems. But the Soldaten- 
gesetz merely authorized the enroll- 
ment of volunteer cadres. With the 
next step approaching, the submis- 
sion of a bill for compulsory military 
service, the SPD bolted. After 65 
years on the record against profes- 
sional armies and for universal serv- 


ice as the root of democracy in mili. 
tary affairs, the party’s spokesmen 
suddenly demanded that the new 
Bundeswehr be a professional force. 

They linked rearmament and re- 
unification, pleading that creation of 
a conscript army of 500,000 men in 
West Germany 
conscription in East Germany. The 


would _ precipitate 


presence of two such large forces 
and the attendant security measures 
would, they alleged, make reunifica- 
tion more difficult. Experts like Erler 
added the opinion that the technical 
requirements of atomic 
throw the military value of short- 
term conscripts into serious doubt, 
and that a smaller body of well- 
trained volunteers would provide 
much security. 
could be trained as militia. As for 
the danger to democracy, that had 
been removed by the legal guarantees 
just passed by Parliament. 


warfare 


greater Reserves 


In support of its political and tech- 
nical views, the SPD, backed by the 
trade unions, pointed to the shortage 
of manpower and suggested that an 
army of 500,000 conscripts would 
place a serious strain on the economy 
and block labor’s goal of a 40-hour 
week, 

One should not reprove the Ger- 
man Social Democrats for ignoring 
the fact that among the NATO pow- 
ers only Iceland, Luxembourg and 
Canada (which has sufficient volun- 
teers) do not have compulsory mili- 
tary service. The SPD did not want 
to join NATO in the first place. It 
professes to see the only chance for 
reunification in Germany’s_ with- 
drawal from NATO and the creation 
of a European security system sup- 
ported by both East and West. 

The Socialists’ new military pol- 
icy marks an attempt to restore party 
unity and to appeal to the electorate 
in 1957. The SPD tried last year, 
with signal lack of success, to rally 
non-Socialist voters around the ban- 
ner of democratic nationalism against 
rearmament and for reunification. 
This year, the party has chosen to 
jettison much of its Marxist appeat- 
ance, especially in the economic field, 
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and address itself to the middle-class 
voter as a “respectable” party to the 
left of center. In doing so, it has 
raised doubt and opposition among 
its tradition-minded followers. The 
new demand of military service for 
volunteers only is calculated to cater 
both to the traditional pacifism 
within the SPD and to all those 
who prefer not to have their lives 
disturbed by conscription. 

The prevailing international cli- 
mate has encouraged the Social Dem- 
ocrats to make this appeal and has 
made many more people receptive to 
it, The disarmament conference in 
London, the Mollet interview, trips 
like those of the Scandinavian pre- 
miers to Moscow and of the Soviet 
leaders to Britain, and the aftermath 
of the 20th Party Congress have com- 
bined to suggest to the unwary that 
great changes may be in the making. 
The longing for peace is no weaker 
than before. and this can easily ap- 
pear to be no time for Germany to 
plunge into a costly and strenuous 
arms program. Leaders of the Free 
Democratic party, who had been for 
conscription, now propose a volun- 
teer army in addition to a “more 
active’ German approach to the 
Kremlin on reunification. Leaders in 
the Chancellor’s own Christian Dem- 
ocratic camp are already eager to 
settle for 12 months’ military serv- 
ice in order to get conscription at all. 

Underlying the relations between 
Germany and its allies is the linger- 
ing suspicion on each side that the 
other is capable of dealing with Mos- 
cow at its expense. The course of the 
last six months in Germany has 
brought little to reassure the West. 
On the other hand, suggestions, such 
as that of Mollet, that German re- 
unification be postponed in favor of 
disarmament not only tend to shake 
German confidence in Western re- 
solve but encourage proclivities for 
independent operations. 

Although reunification is by no 
means an explosive issue today, it 
necessarily contains the seeds of 
chauvinism. Moscow has tried hard 
to demonstrate that Germany can 
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have national unity only by turning 
away from the West and coming to 
terms with Soviet power. It is unfor- 
tunate enough that the Western na- 
tions have no means at hand to force 
a peaceful solution; it would invite 
catastrophe to suggest that they are 
no longer interested in doing so. 
There is, as yet, not the least cause 
for alarm. The German people, in 
the actions of their Parliament and 
in their own unemotional behavior 
over this past dizzy year, have dis- 
played a taste for sober politics. 
Elections have brought no wild 
swings, and catchwords like reunifi- 
cation and rearmament have perhaps 
less impact than in earlier years. 
The people have accepted the real- 
ity of Germany’s division; they have 
not, however. in any sense condoned 


it, and they could be expected to 
make short shrift of any politician 
at home or any alliance abroad 
which proposed that they should. 
Changing the order of the Ge- 
neva priorities would result in the 
West’s gaining neither the democratic 
reunification of Germany nor dis- 
armament but losing Germany and 
Europe to Soviet influence. The West 
must retain its position as the cham- 
pion of German unity. Yet, the bar- 
ren repetition of the Geneva for- 
mula has its own disadvantages. 
This is a time of-transition in world 
affairs when it is not easy to remain 
true to unalterable principles with- 
out seeming rigid to those who de- 
mand visible evidence of progress. 
Here is the test of statesmanship 
which Western leaders now face. 


French Socialists Ask 
Allied ‘New Look’ 


By George B. Boswell 


Paris 
HE FRENCH Socialist leaders, 
Premier Guy Mollet and Foreign 
Minister Christian Pineau, have made 
a concentrated effort in recent weeks 
to impart a new orientation to West- 
ern diplomacy. In several major 
statements, they have strongly criti- 
cized policies currently pursued by 
the U. S. State Department. 
Nikita Khrushchev greeted the 
Socialist suggestions as a step in the 
right direction, while French Com- 
munists interpreted them as favor- 
able to the formation of a popular 
front. While French Socialists have 
given Mollet’s proposals their full 
endorsement, most conservative com- 
mentators rebuked Mollet and Pineau 
for publicly criticizing the U.S. 
Unfortunately, too much emphasis 
has been placed by most commenta- 


tors on the negative aspects of the 
Mollet-Pineau declarations. Never- 
theless, these leaders have tried to 
outline a positive and comprehensive 
foreign policy firmly placed within 
the context of France’s present alli- 
ances, Although the Socialist leaders 
have called for renewed efforts to 
negotiate with Russia, Mollet has also 
given repeated assurances that France 
remains solidly attached to NATO 
and that his government is merely 
trying to establish a new orientation 
for the joint policies of the Western 
democracies. 

While asserting he did not believe 
that Russia would now make war, 
Mollet attributed this to the success 
of NATO and Western rearmament. 
He clearly called for maintaining and 
strengthening NATO in the coming 
period of negotiations and coexist- 





ence, in order to be able to negotiate 
from a position of strength. He has 
furthermore specifically denied that 
his Foreign Minister ever stated that 
France intended to act as a link be- 
tween East and West, since this would 
imply that France was no longer part 
of the West. These and similar state- 
ments should stand as ample evidence 
of the loyal support given NATO by 
the Mollet Government. 

The new orientation proposed for 
Allied foreign policy can best be 
summed up by two key themes: peace 
and human welfare. The policy is 
designed to capture the trust and 
allegiance of the peoples of the world 
by having the Western democracies 
boldly leadership in the 
global fight for peace and prosperity. 

Mollet and Pineau both assert 
that Western strategy has failed to 
evolve with the times. While Russia 
has aimed to capture the allegiance 
of other nations through initiatives 


assume 


in the economic field, Western policy 
still concentrates on developing sys- 
tems of collective security based on 
military force. While Russia obtains 
the maximum propaganda results 
from promises of bounteous econom- 
ic help to underdeveloped nations. 
and Communist parties forcefully 
identify themselves as fighters for 
peace, the West still clings to policies 
which emphasize defense and rearm- 
ament. While Russia is busy cement- 
ing friendships through small but 
carefully planned gifts designed to 
stress her peaceful preoccupations, 
the far more generous American aid 
program either goes unnoticed or 
arouses addition, 
Western nations find themselves con- 


resentment. In 


stantly isolated in economic rivalries, 
instead of working out a coordinated 
economic-aid program to underde- 
veloped countries. 

The diplomatic program of the 
French Socialist leaders is designed 
to prevent Russia from posing as the 
sole benefactor of mankind. Pineau 
has suggested a worldwide program 
of economic aid to underdeveloped 
nations administered by the United 


Nations, The program would be 


> nations, 


financed by all the “have’ 
thus preventing them from engaging 
in a major economic war to capture 
the allegiance of the less favored na- 
tions. Russia could either support 
such a program impartially or refuse 
to engage in it in order to reserve 
her efforts for propaganda purposes 
only. 

On a more practical scale, Mollet 
has urged the Western nations to co- 
economic-aid  pro- 


ordinate their 
grams. Both he and Pineau have 
pointed to economic friction in the 
Middle East and Vietnam among 
the Allies. They undoubtedly want 
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to avoid a recurrence in North Africa 
of the situation that has opposed 
French and American interests in 
Vietnam. As a first initiative in this 
direction, Pineau proposed that the 
SEATO conference at Karachi create 
an economic commission to study the 
needs and requirements of member 
nations. 

The Socialist leaders have also 
made specific reference to the Social- 
ist “aid by stages” program, in which 
the industrial economies of certain 
nations would receive subsidies to 
help them produce the manufactured 
goods needed by underdeveloped na- 
tions. The aid program would thus 
be coordinated among several re- 
cipient nations, helping some develop 


an industrial base while supplying 
manufactured goods to others. 

The Socialist program also calls 
on the Western democratic nations to 
place themselves at the head of a 
dynamic movement to achieve peace 
and disarmament. Mollet and Pineau 
have criticized the U. S. for giving 
the impression of turning down all 
disarmament proposals not specific 
ally proposed by them. Despite 
President Eisenhower’s spectacular 
aerial-inspection plan, they point out. 
the general public has acquired the 
impression that Washington is _pri- 
marily responsible for the recent 
failures of negotiations between East 
and West. 

In an effort to show the West’s 
earnest concern to achieve a nego- 
tiated settlement, Mollet has suggested 
that the reunification of Germany 
is dependent on application of an 
overall and controlled plan of dis- 
armament, He has tried to assure 
West Germany that his plan in no 
way implies that the West would 
abandon its efforts to achieve re- 
unification, which would be implicit 
in the disarmament plan itself. He 
has also left the door open to further 
negotiations on the eventual status 
of Germany within the framework 
of a disarmed world. He thus im- 
plied that under certain conditions 
France might agree to the “neutral- 
ization” of Germany, which he says 
would not really be a “neutraliza- 
tion” if realized within a carefully 
established balance of disarmed na- 
tions. 

Mollet says that German reunifi- 
cation is more shadow than sub- 
stance under the plan insistently pro- 
posed by the Western 
Moscow, he believes, will never vol- 
untarily permit the Western camp to 
be reinforced by a reunified, armed 


nations. 


Germany before a genuine disarma- 
ment effort is initiated. 

Both Mollet and Pineau are aware 
of the dangers inherent in any over- 
all settlement and disarmament agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union. But they 
insist that the Western nations must 
emerge as the chief protagonists ot 
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peace and human welfare to capture 
the allegiance of peoples not yet 
under the Communist yoke. Mollet 
has therefore stressed that the re- 
inforcement of the North Atlantic 
alliance must proceed together with 
renewed efforts to negotiate with 
the USSR. The French Government 
has requested that Article II of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, providing for 
economic coordination, be brought 
into application. Similarly, Mollet 
has reaffirmed his government’s de- 
termination to establish a European 
atomic-energy community, His gov- 
ernment is also making an insistent 
effort to reach settlement of all out- 
standing issues with Germany. 
Mollet also indicated in his re- 
cent interview with U. S. News and 
World Report that Algeria falls with- 
in the scope of NATO and that 
France would expect its NATO part- 
ners to support her attempts to solve 
this extremely difficult 
Mollet is anxious to reverse the ex- 
isting Western policy of appeasing the 
Pan-Arab leaders supporting the 
Algerian rebels. He may also request 
economic aid for Algeria to help him 
implement needed social and eco- 
nomic reforms. The economic pro- 
gram currently envisaged for 1956 
represents as large an effort in pro- 
portion to France’s budget and na- 


problem. 


tional income as the entire U. S. 
foreign-aid program represents in 
proportion to America’s national in- 
come and budget. If the Moslem 
population continues to increase at 
the present rate, economic aid to 
Algeria would have to treble within 
the next fifteen years merely to keep 
the spread between the native Al- 
gerian living standard and that of 
the French Algerians from increas- 
ing. The French economy cannot ex- 
tend aid indefinitely on this scale. 
It is within the framework of a 
fortified and more solidly united 
NATO alliance that Mollet envisages 
a policy of willingness to negotiate 
with the Russians. The Western na- 
tions would be in a strong position 
to give unequivocal evidence to the 
world of their peaceful intentions. 
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The positive aspects of this program 
would be complemented by an active 
effort to present to the Russian peo- 
ple, through cultural exchanges and 
missions, the Western concepts of 
freedom, democracy and justice. 
These French initiatives should noi 
be considered a threat to the Western 
alliance. Similar criticisms of State 
Department policies have been voiced 
in the past, not only by foreign 
commentators but by such Ameri- 
can specialists as Hans Morgenthau 
and George Kennan. No policy, how- 
ever well-intentioned, should be con- 
sidered above review. The French 
proposals are specifically aimed to 
counter European and Asian reac- 
tions to the new Soviet peace offen- 
sive. American foreign policy, which 
should be directed at capturing the 
imagination of the peoples of Europe 
and Asia most subject to Communist 
influence. should welcome the con- 
tributions of European  Sccialist 
leaders, well placed to judge the 
temper of public opinion in their 
countries. The Western alliance can 
be fortified only by having the mem- 
ber nations work out a common 
foreign policy together. And such 
a common policy must to a certain 
extent conform to the internal re- 
quirements of each of the member 
nations. The EDC experience should 
show clearly the dangers of insistent- 
ly pursuing policies which key ele- 
ments are politically unable to support. 
It is clear that some of the attacks 
leveled at Western policies, particu- 
larly those made by Pineau, lacked 
both restraint and fairness. All blame 
was placed squarely on Washington’s 
shoulders, and no consideration was 
given to France’s share of responsi- 
bility. On the other hand, these at- 
tacks may yet serve the Western 
cause by showing certain Asian 
leaders, such as Nehru, that alliance 
with the United States does not ob- 
lige a nation to be subservient. 
Domestic politics certainly influ- 
enced Mollet and Pineau. After a 
violent election campaign against 
the former moderate-MRP majority, 
the Socialist leaders felt the need 


to assert a new foreign policy which, 
while remaining free of American tu- 
telage, would still maintain strong 
ties to the Atlantic alliance. In 
France today, right-wing forces are 
feeding on a tide of rising nation- 
alism; the Socialists are striving 
to combat this by reasserting French 
initiative within NATO. Further- 
more, after an electoral campaign 
stressing the necessity of peace in 
Algeria, the Socialists now face the 
uncomfortable prospect of waging 
war there on a broader scale than 
ever. To retain the support of their 
own followers among the Socialists 
and Radicals and to counter Commu- 
nist pressures, the Socialist leaders 
sought wide publicity for their 
foreign-policy proposals emphasiz- 
ing peace and welfare. 

Despite these tactical motivations, 
there can be no doubt that Mollet 
and Pineau are expressing honest 
objections to State Department poli- 
cies and trying to impress on their 
allies the necessity of revamping 
the orientation of Western diplo- 
macy. Mollet has repeatedly declared 
that the pursuit of peaceful coexist- 
ence with Russia does not in any 
sense imply a willingness to co- 
operate with domestic Communists 
in a popular front. 

Neither Mollet nor Pineau believes 
that Russia today is ready to accept 
an overall settlement with the West 
embodying all the guarantees needed 
to confidently enter an era of dis- 
armament. But these Socialist lead- 
ers are saying in effect that Moscow 
is doing a better job than the West 
of convincing the world of its peace- 
ful and humanitarian intentions, and 
that the West must immediately 
adopt new policies to win the trust 
of non-Communist peoples. 

The immediate reaction of Secre- 
tary Dulles was to state that he 
thought “the finest tribute that 
could be paid to a country as power- 
ful as the United States is that no- 
body fears to criticize us.” A more 
positive reaction, stressing America’s 
peaceful purposes. would have had 
a broader impact. 








THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


T wAs a Thursday morning during 

the first week of April. Vic Riesel 
had had a bite to eat at Lindy’s 
after finishing a radio broadcast. A 
sturdily-built youth called to him 
and, when Vic turned, threw a bottle 
of sulphuric acid into his face—most 
of it into his eyes. 

This is about the dirtiest trick one 
human being can play on another. It 
is lower-down than hitting a man 
with your fist or shooting him or 
running a knife into him. Of course, 
it has happened before to newspaper- 
men, to policemen, to trade-union 
leaders. But I never got specially ex- 
cited about the other cases. They 
seemed to be no special business of 
mine, Like other people, I am against 
crime, but I can usually keep calm 
about it. It is, after all, the business 
of the police and the courts. 

And then came this story about 
Vic Riesel. The young columnist had 
been warned by telephone to lay off 
his attacks on racketeers. especially 
those connected with the Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers. 
Ia one of the locals of this union, 
two men had been fined and suspend- 
ed because they opposed a conspicu- 
ous criminal who had got control of 
their organization. Instead of laying 
off, Vic arranged a radio broadcast 
in which these two men were given 
a chance to state their case. He and 
they moved in and named names. 
According to the law of their world, 
the racketeers had to take action. 
And the action they took was charac- 
teristic: They answered accusation 
and argument with acid. 

This didn’t happen far off in some 


By William E. Bohn 


Barbarism on 
Fifty-first Street 


outlandish place, in some slum or 
waterfront. It happened at the corner 
of Broadway and 5lst Street: though 
it was after midnight, the street was 
well lighted and crowds of people 
were passing. Under the glare of the 
lights and among all these people, 
the hired criminal did his deed and 
lost himself in the crowd. Up to now, 
though thousands of dollars have 
been offered as a reward for his 
detection. nobody has the least idea 
who he was. 

This horrible thing did not hap- 
pen to a stranger, to some columnist 
whose name I had seen at the head 
of his daily stint. I have known Vic 
since he was a little boy. I knew his 
father and his mother. Years ago. his 
father took me out to his home in 
the country. He was manager of one 
of the clothing workers’ unions. and 
at the dinner table we talked about 
the hoodlums and strong-arm men 
who were worming their way in. 
Little Vic listened with wide eyes and 
didn’t miss a point in the conversa- 
tion. That was the time when Prohi- 
bition was coming to an end and the 
criminals were looking for new 
places where the pickings would be 
plentiful. It was not long after our 
conversation that the elder Riesel 
was attacked and received the beat- 
ing which hastened his death. 

And then, in 1941, I came to THE 
New Leaver. Vic was Managing 
Editor. His desk and mine were at 
right angles and so close that we 
could pass things back and forth 
without rising. This was not the dig- 
nified magazine that our readers 
know today. It was in newspaper 


form, and its stories and headlines 
were making history in the labor 
world. Vic, young and cocky, was 
already a newspaperman to the very 
core. 

I can see him now with the tele- 
phone hunched between shoulder and 
ear while all ten fingers were busily 
typing what some informant was 
passing on to him. Though he was 
still only a boy, he had connections 
all over New York and he and Wal. 
ter Winchell were on good telephonic 
terms. Eager to assert his rights as a 
journalist, he scorned the wastepaper 
basket. All of our woodpulp waste 
went on the floor. By night, we would 
have to wade out of the office through 
drifts of paper.- It was Vic. by the 
way, who gave this column of mine 
its title, “The Home Front.” That 
was, of course, during the war. and 
the name made sense back in those 
days. 

Out of his sedulously and recipro- 
cally cultivated sources, Vic gathered 
material for his famous column, 
“Heard on the Left.” Its juicy para- 
graphs were quoted far and wide. 
Though it was witty, personal and 
sometimes daring to the edge of 
danger, it was basically serious, 
sharply slanted against Communists. 
fascists and criminals. It was. this 
achievement, of course, which led to 
Vic’s transplanting to the Post and 
later to his present position as a 
columnist syndicated to 192 news- 
papers, Many brilliant young men 
have gone on from the New LEADER 
office, but Vic is the only one of 
them who has received the acid deco- 
ration. 

What I am getting at is that, to us 
in this office, what happened to Vic 
Riesel is not just something that we 
read about and discuss over the 
lunch table. This is one of our boys. 
a member of our family. He is lying 
up there in the hospital with ban- 
dages over his eyes, his sight gravely 
threatened. And the criminal is still 
abroad. Perhaps tonight he will 
throw acid into someone else’s eyes. 
This is not yet a land of law and 
order and safety. 


The New Leader 
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American University and Herbert Fuchs 


THE CASE OF THE 
FIRED INFORMER’ 


By James Rorty 


nN June 6, 1955, the past, in 
O the person of a process-server, 
caught up with Herbert Fuchs. Until 
then he had been known to his col- 
leagues on the law faculty of Amer- 
ican University in Washington, D. C. 
only as a mild professor, erudite in 
the law and liked by his students. 
On June 13, his subpoena read, he 
was to appear before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. This 
has resulted in a curious chain of 
events which may reach its climax 
this week. 

Immediately after being  sub- 
poenaed, Fuchs told the University 
authorities what had happened and 
what he intended to do. It was true, 
he said. that from 1934 to 1946, 
while employed by the National 
Labor Relations Board in Washing- 
ton and Denver, he had been a mem- 
ber of the Communist party. He in- 
tended to testify fully concerning his 
own Communist activities, but would 
not name his former associates. 

Hurst Anderson, President of 
American University, and Judge R. 
V. Fletcher, the 87-year-old Chair- 
man of its Board of Trustees, listened 
sympathetically to Fuchs’s story. 
Noting that his break with the party 
had occurred three years before he 
came to the University, President 
Anderson urged him to “go the 
whole way” and name his former 
Judge Fletcher, on 
grounds of personal ethics, was in- 
clined to question this course. 

On June 13, the Committee heard 
Fuchs’s testimony, limited to his own 
Communist past, in executive ses- 
sion. But on July 10 a Committee 


associates; 
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leak led to publication of a compre- 
hensive account of his testimony in 
the Washington Star. Promptly, the 
University sprang to Fuchs’s defense. 
In a statement approved by Judge 
Fletcher, President Anderson de- 
scribed Fuchs as “an _ intelligent, 
loyal and devoted teacher,” and as- 
serted that “the American University 
should therefore support his right 
as a citizen to pursue his chosen 
professional activities, To take any 
other position at this time would be 
beneath the dignity of an institution 
with a Christian relationship and 
commitments.” 

But this was not the end. Un- 
appeased by Fuchs’s first testimony. 
the House Committee subpoenaed 
him again. This time, at an executive 
session, he named 44 of his past 
Communist associates in Government 
employment, thereby furnishing im- 
portant leads to the Committee and 
to the FBI. 

That was on July 15. The next 
day, only four days after the Uni- 
versity had publicly defended Fuchs’s 
right to teach, he was peremptorily 
summoned to meet with the Presi- 
dent and the Chairman of the Board. 
At this conference, according to 
Fuchs, he was roundly denounced by 
Judge Fletcher as “a Communist who 
had taken the Government’s bread 
and betrayed it.” President Ander- 
son ordered him to apply for a leave 
of absence, the alternative being 
summary dismissal. Fuchs complied. 
He did no work that summer, except 
to tutor a few of his former students 
without charge. 

Fuchs’s competence and devotion 


as a teacher are attested not only by 
President Anderson’s public state- 
ment, but by his record at the Uni- 
versity. Over a period of seven years, 
he was promoted from assistant to 
associate to full professor, with ac- 
companying salary increases. The 
law school’s chapter of Sigma Nu 
Theta fraternity, in a letter to the 
University President, applauded the 
latter’s original defense of Fuchs’s 
right to teach and declared that his 
services “have been characterized by 
a depth of understanding and an un- 
usual patience.” 

American University is supported 
by the Methodist Church. Probably 
the most influential member of its 
Board of Trustees is Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, head of the diocese 
which includes Washington and Sec- 
retary of the National Council of 
Methodist Bishops. Because of his 
experience with Communist-front 
groups and Congressional commit- 
tees, it was hoped that Bishop Oxnam 
would attend the meeting of the 
University’s Executive Committee 
called to settle Fuchs’s fate. For 
some reason, however, the meeting 
was set for September 13, when the 
Bishop was to be out of the country 
on a long-scheduled trip to «receive 
an honorary degree from the Buda- 
pest Theological Seminary. 

When the Committee met, Presi- 
dent Anderson presented the charges 
against Fuchs while the latter waited 
outside. He was then admitted to the 
meeting for questioning. Later the 
same day, Fuchs was notified by the 
President that his employment with 
the University would terminate on 
June 30, 1956, his leave of absence 
being extended until then, Six weeks 
later, on October 29, at a meeting at- 
tended by Bishop Oxnam, the Board 
of Trustees unanimously confirmed 
the action taken by the Executive 
Committee. 

The day before the Board of 
Trustees met, it received a joint 
letter from Leon Lipson, Adam 
Yarmolinsky, Herbert L. Packer and 
Ross D. Netherton, all part-time 
teachers at American University’s 


law school. It expressed their ap- 
prehension that “unless the action 
recommended by the Executive Com- 
mittee is publicly justified on grounds 
other than those we have seen, it 
may hurt the Washington College of 
Law and the American University 
in the eyes of the legal profession, 
the law schools, the student body and 
the public.” The letter concluded by 
urging that the University “disclose 
enough of the facts to justify its 
action.” 

The Fuchs case has also aroused 
the Committee on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure of the Association 
of American Law Schools, the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, and the 
American Committee for Cultural 
Freedom. The last two have joined 
in asking the Board of Trustees to 
reconsider its action, or at least to 
clarify the reasons for its stand. 

Among the questions left un- 
answered by the University’s spokes- 
men are these: 

© Is a teacher who cooperates fully 
with a Congressional committee to 
be penalized by dismissal, while 
teachers who have remained silent 
under the protection of the Fifth 
Amendment are retained? 

¢ In cases involving interrelated 
questions of security and academic 
freedom, does a university, whether 
privately or publicly supported, bear 
no responsibility for the effect of 
its actions on the efforts of recog- 
nized Government agencies to expose 
the Communist conspiracy? 

Obviously, the precedent set by 
American University’s dismissal of 
Fuchs in spite of, if not because 
of, his cooperation with the House 
Un-American Activities Committee 
could easily become disastrous. Re- 
plying to questions posed by the 
ACCF, Congressman Francis E. 
Walter, Chairman of the Committee. 
telegraphed: 

“The hearings in the course of 
which Professor Fuchs testified have 
been fruitful, and in large measure 
their success has been due to his 
patriotic cooperation. Professor 
Fuchs’s dismissal . . . plays into the 
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hands of the Communists. The Com- 
munists delight in pointing out that 
admission of prior Communist party 
membership will be followed by eco- 
nomic reprisals, with the view to 
suppressing testimony adverse to the 
interests of the Communist party. In 
the view of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, former Com- 
munist party membership should not 
be held against an individual whose 
testimony . convinces one that 
he has completely and finally ter- 
minated his Communist party mem- 
bership. It is detrimental to 
the work of the Committee, as well 
as unjust to Professor Fuchs. that 
he be penalized for the performance 
of a patriotic duty.” 

In a telegram to President Ander- 
son, Diana Trilling, Chairman of the 
Board of the ACCF, declared that 
“unless further information is forth- 
coming, we can draw no other con- 
clusion except that the University is 
punishing Fuchs for cooperating 
fully with a Congressional agency 
exposing Communist infiltration in 
the American Government.” 

The ACCF’s official protest has 
been reinforced by several individual 
members of the organization, among 
them Reinhold Niebuhr. who wrote 
to President Anderson: 

“T would like to challenge this 
decision on moral grounds. If a 
man has been involved in the Com- 
munist conspiracy and has made a 
clean breast of it, is there any moral 
reason why an_ institution should 
dismiss him? It rather puts all re- 
pentant Communists in the category 
of martyrs, and it incidentally makes 
repentance a very hazardous adven- 
ture. I hope it will be possible for 
your Board of Trustees to reconsider 
this decision. The policy of the 
Harvard Corporation seems to me 
to be much more valid than the 
policy which your university has 
adopted.” 

The Board of Trustees of Ameri- 
can University will meet this week. 
It is expected to act on the joint 
request of the ACLU and the ACCF 


that it reconsider the Fuchs case. 


make public the minutes of the 
Executive Committee session which 
heard Fuchs and voted to dismiss 
him, and clarify its position on the 
issues of fact and policy which have 
been raised by its action and by the 
public statements of the University’s 


officers. 

In an interview with Irving Fer- 
man, Washington ACLU representa- 
tive, and myself, Judge Fletcher de- 
clared that he did not believe Amer- 
ican University should employ any 
person with an extended record of 
Communist activity in Government. 
If the Board voted to re-employ 
Fuchs. Judge Fletcher said he would 
immediately resign. 

Unquestionably. Judge Fletcher 
would make good this threat. But 
whether he is called upon to do so 
will depend in all probability on 
Bishop Oxnam. who wields sub- 
stantially more influence than the 
venerable Board Chairman. Thus 
far, Bishop Oxnam has not seen fit 
to reply to the charge. made publicly 
by Congressman Gordon Scherer, 
that it was he who was responsible 
for the reversal of the University’s 
earlier decision to defend Fuchs’s 
right to teach. Between the meeting 
of the Executive Committee which 
he did not attend and the meeting of 
the Board of Trustees on October 29, 
the Bishop had two private interviews 
with Fuchs. After the second inter- 
view, he said that he had received 
authoritative confirmation of _ the 
genuineness of Fuchs’s break with 
Communism. Yet. at the Board meet- 
ing which Bishop Oxnam did attend, 
he presumably participated in the 
unanimous vote approving Fuchs’s 
dismissal. 

The Bishop’s motivations are. to 
say the least, difficult to understand 
at this point. The question now being 
asked is: Does Bishop Oxnam feel 
it is consistent with the Christian 
doctrine of repentance and forgive 
néss to brand permanently a re- 
pentant Communist who has done 
everything in his power to atone 
for his former allegiance? The 
Bishop’s admirers await his word. 
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never had any real affection for 
Generalissimo Franco’s government. 
Although opponents of the dictator- 
ship are frequently arrested, beaten 
and terrorized, sympathetic listeners 
will hear angry denunciations of the 
Government in every part of Spain. 
In the past, criticism has been of 
an entirely negative nature. Within 
the past several months, however, 
people have begun to reminisce hope- 
fully about the old days of the Re- 
public. Where before angry men in 
wine shops would curse the Govern- 


- MAJORITY of Spaniards have 


ment furiously but shrug their 
shoulders when confronted with the 
question of Spain’s future, they now 
whisper brightly that the Republic 
will fill the void caused by Franco’s 
eventual collapse. 

A €atalonian fishing captain put 
it this way: “Those of us who are 
old enough to contrast Franco’s gov- 
ernment with that of the Republic 
remember that in pre-fascist days 
our children ate more, our clothing 
was better, our standard of living 
was higher, and we were not afraid 
to speak our minds. Spain is the 
poorest country in Europe today, but 
we know it is not because of our 
country’s natural poverty. It is be- 
cause the people are kept in ignor- 
ance and slavery. But even an ignor- 





ARNOLD SHERMAN, who has contrib- 
uted to numerous European publica- 
tions, has spent the last eighteen 


- months in Spain and Spanish Morocco. 
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More protest in six months than in sixteen years 


BEGINNING OF THE END 
FOR FRANCO? 





ant man knows when life becomes 
impossibly expensive, 

“Look, I am a married man with 
three children and yet, even though 
I work my boat six days a week, 
when I want to buy a pair of shoes 
for my son I must buy them on 
credit. I must work two weeks to be 
able to afford a single pair of shoes. 
When we had the Republic, it was 
different. Spain was not rich, but 
she was happy. A man earned less, 
but he had more. My father worked 
as a laborer and supported a family 
of eight. Yet, we never worried 
about bread, Today, in Spain, every- 
one worries about bread.” 

Similarly, a salesman from Elche: 
“I will not say that there were not 


ANGRY STUDENTS SCRAWL 'NO' TO FRANCO'S FALANGE ON MADRID BUS 


By Arnold Sherman 





many things wrong with the old 
Republic. The worst thing about it 
was simply that it wasn’t strong. If 
it had been strong enough, there 
would never have been a Franco. 
But still, taking everything into con- 
sideration, at least then the Spanish 
people were treated like humans; 
now we are no better than cattle. 
People never appreciate anything 
until they lose it. We did not ap- 
preciate the Republic until it was 
lost, but now I think that many of us 
would gladly die to see it reinstated.” 

One source of mounting criticism 
that I have discovered throughout 
Spain is rising dissatisfaction with 
the nation’s Church-state _relation- 
ship. There is no country where the 


Church is so strong as in Spain, 
and there is no country where the 
clergy is so detested. A cliché con- 
stantly repeated is: “The clergy 
grows fat while the children grow 
lean.” The contrast between the 
splendor of the Church and the 
dismal, depressing poverty of the 
workers is too evident to be dis- 
missed. In Andalusia, where thou- 
sands of families live in holes bur- 
rowed into mountain sides, the 
lavish expenditures of the Church 
are hard to overlook. “It is not fair,” 
a mother in Seville explained ner- 
vously. “My husband and I and our 
six children must live in a cave with- 
out ventilation or sanitation, and yet 
each month we are told to contribute 
more and more to the Church. Why 
can’t they go to the rich for money?” 

The recent Madrid student riots 
have had a far-reaching effect in 
Spain, although local newspapers 
have done everything possible to 
minimize their importance. For the 
first time since Franco took power, 
an organized group actively defied 
his authority. For the first time in 
seventeen years, an independent 
group was inspired to rise consciously 
and demonstratively against the 
Falange, the very Falange that has 
been a source of such dread for 
nearly two decades. 

The consequences of the uprising 
have been enormous. The students 
have become aware of a new strength, 
a prowess hitherto unrevealed. Mid- 
dle-class and wealthy families with 
sons and daughters enrolled in the 
University have felt the sting in the 
Government’s suppression of campus 
activities. Artists and writers are 
aware that the closing of Spain’s two 
leading literary magazines is the re- 
sult of panic and insecurity. The 
very fact that the iron man of Spain 
could be challenged is evidence that 
the fascist regime has lost its myth- 
ical invulnerability. 

Then there was Franco’s quick 
compliance with the demands of 
Sultan Ben Youssef of Morocco. 
Ever since the Civil War began and 


Franco crossed into Spain with his 


mercenary army, the power of the 
Moor has been synonymous with the 
power of the Government. The peo- 
ple have feared the Moors for the 
atrocities they committed in the war. 

Now, as the Spanish people learn 
that not only are the Moors to be 
freed from Spanish rule but the 
Moroccans are arrayed vehemently 
against Franco, they realize that 
Franco has lost his most irreplace- 
able allies. On the other hand, 
Spanish Army officers who have long 
been accustomed to acquiring for- 
tunes and rank in Spanish Morocco 
have been antagonized by Franco’s 


speedy acquiescence to Moroccan 
demands. A school teacher in Ma- 
drid remarked: “It would be ironical 
if Franco, who rose from Morocco, 
should sink in Morocco.” 

Now workers have gone out on 
strike in Pamplona, San Sebastian 
and at least half a dozen other towns, 
and the regime has in many cases 
quietly yielded to their basic de- 
mands. All in all, there has been 
more organized anti-Franco activity 
in the past six months than in the 
past seventeen years. The people 
have grown aware that this would-be 
Achilles has an unprotected heel. 








TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
SOVIET POGROMS 


By Paul H. Douglas 


U.S. Senator from Illinois 


At this hour, when Soviet bombers and jet planes are within a few minutes’ 
striking distance of Tel Aviv and Jerusalem, when inflamed bands of Arab 
nationalists armed with Soviet grenades and tommy-guns are raiding homes 
in Israel, when the world faces war in the Middle East, we learn a small part 
of the story of the Soviet regime’s pogrom against Jewish writers, labor leaders 
and artists. 

The story in the New York Times of April 12 furnishes shocking proof, 
if proof is still needed, of the moral identity of all totalitarian regimes: The 
Soviet regime, as we now learn from the admissions of a Communist newspaper 
in Warsaw, engaged in a systematic extermination of Jewish culture and its 
leaders for over 25 years. 

We learn from a Communist source today that Jews were being murdered 
in the 1930s. Their names have never been published before in a Communist 
newspaper. We know that the Stalin-Hitler Pact resulted in extermination of 
six million Jews in Nazi incinerators and gas chambers. When the German 
armies were within a few miles of Moscow and the Communist dictators 
trembled for their very lives, they cynically permitted the creation of a Jewish 
anti-Fascist committee headed by two leaders of the Polish labor movement, 
Erlich and Alter. Then they murdered these men on charges we now know 
were false. And, when the war was over, under slogans of fighting cosmo- 
politanism scores of other leaders of the Jewish community were murdered. 
For years, nothing was known of their fate. Now on April 4 a Warsaw 
Communist paper has admitted that these men were murdered. But Moscow 
is still silent. 

Today, the present directors of Soviet Murder, Inc., Khrushchev and 
Bulganin, have thrown into the Middle East the instruments of death and 
destruction which can easily wipe from the face of the earth those survivors 
of Nazi death camps and Soviet persecution who have tried to make of Israel 
a sanctuary and island of freedom. (A Statement to Radio Liberation) 
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Kansas Farmer-Labor Alliance Grows 


By Henry M. Christman 


TOPEKA 
\\g Fr you get the index of farm 

i income and the indexes on un- 
employment, you will find that as 
farm income comes down unemploy- 
ment goes up,” the speaker told a 
hushed Congressional committee. 
“And as unemployment goes up, 
farm income comes down. And that 
is why we are interested in the in- 
come of the American farmers, both 
as a matter of economic justice and 
as a matter of economic necessity.” 

The “we” refers to the CIO, and 
in so many words did Walter Reu- 
ther express the outlook of his 
organization on farmer-labor inter- 
dependence. But few of those who 
heard and read Reuther’s strongly 
worded testimony before the House 
Committee on Agriculture last year 
realized that in President Eisenhow- 
er’s home state of Kansas the CIO 
was having considerable success in 
implementing these very ideas. 

Why Kansas, of all places? Be- 
cause a series of local circumstances, 
including rapid _ industrialization, 
falling farm income, extensive flood 
and drought devastation, and popu- 
lation growth, have combined to 
make the Sunflower State a uniquely 
appropriate testing ground. 

Kansas is generally thought of as 
an agricultural state, which it is. But 
it is expanding industrially. From 
1939 to 1954, manufacturing em- 
ployment increased 187 per cent. To- 
day, manufacturing payrolls contrib- 
ute more to the personal income 
of Kansans than any other source. 

At the same time, Kansas is grow- 
ing in population much faster than 
its Midwestern neighbors. This has 
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further stimulated the already vigor- 
ous labor movement. The larger ur- 
ban centers—the areas encompassing 
Kansas City and Wichita—contain a 
quarter of the entire state popula- 
tion and accounted for more than 
two-thirds of last year’s increase. 
For the first time in history, Kansas 
became an urban state last year; 
51.5 per cent of Kansans now live 
in towns or cities. 

These are the economic factors 
which have enhanced labor’s influ- 
ence in the state—reflected politically 
when labor defeated the so-called 
“right-to-work” legislation. 

Yet, things of this kind do not 
necessarily make for farmer-labor 
collaboration. Ironically, it was phys- 
ical calamities—disastrous floods 
followed by devastating drought— 
that drew the two groups together. 

In 1951, the most catastrophic 
floods in the area’s history swept 
through eastern Kansas. A_ great 
clamor arose for a system of flood 
control to prevent a recurrence. and 
Kansas City industrial and commer- 
cial interests pressed for construction 
of a huge dam. The only drawback 
was that the proposed dam would 
permanently inundate a number of 
small Kansas towns and a vast area 
of fertile farmland. As an alterna- 
tive, the farmers of the threatened 
region suggested a system of smaller 
dams which would avoid permanent 
inundation. 

At this point, the state CIO stepped 
in on behalf of the farmers. The 
combined farmer-labor forces even- 
tually lost their battle against the 
big-dam scheme, but in 1952 they 
succeeded in sending to Washington 


Representative Howard Miller, the 
first Democrat ever elected in the 
First Congressional District. When 
farm income slumped in 1954 and 
the Kansas situation was especially 
critical because of local drought con- 
ditions, teams of labor spokesmen 
went out to confer with farmers on a 
program of mutual action. 

The nature of the Kansas economy 
makes Walter Reuther’s words on 
farmer-labor interdependence _par- 
ticularly meaningful to both groups 
in that state. Sinking farm income 
results in sinking purchasing power. 
A drop in wheat production—Kansas 
is the largest wheat-producing state 
in the union—or in cattle sales 
causes an immediate layoff in the 
mills 6r packinghouses and related 
industries. And, on the other hand, 
industrial layoffs bring an immediate 
decline in the purchase of farm com- 
modities. 

Farmer-labor friendship is _pro- 
moted by the fact that the Kansas 
labor movement is home-grown. In 
addition, there are thousands of 
“weekend farmers” who are forced 
by declining farm income to live 
five days in the city working in a 
factory and then spend the weekend 
tending their family farms. 

Instead of promoting only its own 
interests, Kansas labor has backed 
programs for the general welfare. 
Under the able and dedicated lead- 
ership of Executive Secretary Jim 
Yount, the Kansas CIO initiated a 
scholarship program for students in 
state teachers’ colleges. Now 28 
AFL-CIO scholarships are given 
every term, and plans are under way 
to raise the number to 50. 
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At the same time, the CIO has 
thrown its support to legislation 
which it felt advanced the public 
good. This has included: state aid 
to the hard-pressed high schools of 
Kansas, which before last year were 
supported exclusively by a county 
property tax; a small-loan law ban- 
ning exorbitant interest charges, and 
a commission to enforce it; a new 
social-welfare rehabilitation _pro- 
gram; creation of a committee of ex- 
perts to investigate and appraise the 
Kansas penal and correctional sys- 
tem; a new mental-health plan; crea- 
tion of a state commission to pre- 
serve natural resources and develop 
new public parks and _ recreational 
areas through bond programs: ap- 
pointment of a committee to survey 
the problem of flood control and 
water conservation. 

Meanwhile, labor spokesmen have 
heen articulate in presenting their 
views through local meetings con- 
ducted on town-hall lines. In the 
larger population centers, these meet- 
ings have featured labor speakers of 
national reputation; they have been 
held in schools and churches and, in 
some cases, in the open air. At state- 
wide and county fairs, labor “booths 
have been prominent, distributing lit- 
erature about the farmer-labor pro- 
gram. Farm families have been in- 
vited to visit labor families in the 
cities, and farm wives have been 
treated to special “kitchen tours” in 
labor homes. 

State leaders of the three main 
national farm 
Grange, the Farmers’ Union and the 
Farm Bureau, have all responded to 
labor’s overtures. They have wel- 


organizations, the 


comed labor’s attitude of not trying 
to decide what is best for the farm- 
ers, but rather waiting until the 
farmers themselves determine a 
course of action and then pledging 
labor’s support. 

Only time will reveal the ultimate 
outcome of these developments. But, 
as other Midwestern states become 
industrialized, the pattern of farmer- 
labor cooperation set in Kansas may 
well spread. 
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Connecticut Senate Race 


Pits Bush Against Dodd 


By Courtney Sheldon 


HARTFORD 
ONNECTICUT Republicans and 
Democrats have apparently se- 
lected their candidates for the U.S. 
Senate comfortably in advance of 
their June and July nominating con- 
ventions. The voters may have done 
the politicians one better and made 
up their minds in advance of the No- 
vember elections. 

The seat now held by Republican 
Prescott Bush has been commonly re- 
garded as a weak spot in the GOP’s 
9-to-3 grip on Senate seats from New 
England. Eisenhower took Connecti- 
cut by 130,000 votes in 1952, while 
Bush’s margin of victory was less 
than 30,000. Until the President’s de- 
cision to run for re-election. GOP 
strategists were inclined to scant 
Bush’s chances. But it has now be- 
come clear that Ike’s popularity is 
not Bush’s only visible asset. 

Democrats are conceding privately 
that Senator Bush now has more 
than coattail strength. His well-pub- 
licized championing of Federal flood- 
relief legislation has earned him 
dividends in Connecticut areas devas- 
tated by last year’s floods. The Dem- 
ocratic city of Torrington, for ex- 
ample, sent him a resolution praising 
his efforts in the city’s behalf. The 
Democratic-dominated State Legis- 
lature in neighboring Rhode Island 
passed a similar resolution. 

The Senator has been aware of the 
value of regularly visiting his constit- 
uents and has carefully solicited voter 
opinion. Midway in his term, there 
was a flurry of comment on the Sena- 
tor Bush Citizens Committee, which 
helped finance the Senator’s between- 
election forays into voting districts; 
the fund looked a little like the Nixon 
fund of 1952. But, judging from the 


failure of any serious criticism to 
develop, such funds now apparently 
have the good-politics-seal -of-ap- 
proval from. most voters. 

As an investment banker (Brown 
Brothers, Harriman), Bush is_ in 
more than nodding agreement with 
the Eisenhower Administration’s 
policies and is also regarded as an 
internationalist. Coming from a con- 
sumer area, his vote against the 
natural-gas bill was popular. When 
Eisenhower vetoed the bill, Bush’s 
position looked even better _politi- 
cally. 

The Democratic nominee-to-be is 
Representative Thomas J. Dodd. cur- 
rently unopposed for the nomination 
and likely to remain so unless the 
chances of electing a Democratic Sen- 
ator improve perceptibly. Former 
Governor Chester Bowles has flirted 
with the prospect of battling for 
Bush’s seat. But his best opportunity 
for a renewed public career is appar- 
ently as Secretary of State should 
Adlai Stevenson be elected President. 
Bowles’s strength. at this point, is not 
formidable; he has been out of touch 
with state affairs in recent years. 

Dodd is the only Democratic Con- 
gressman from Connecticut. He first 
achieved prominence as a U.S. prose- 
cutor in the Nuremberg war-crime 
trials. Subsequently, he won his first 
elective office as Congressman from 
the First District (Hartford). Before 
Nuremberg, he was in the Justice De- 
partment and earlier had been an 
FBI agent. 

In a speech in 1951, Dodd charged 
that U.S. recognition of the Soviet 
Union in 1933 had been pushed by 
“mixed-up intellectuals, misguided 
labor leaders. soft-headed liberals, 
and greedy, self-seeking business in- 
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terests.” In 1949, he bluntly refused 
a decoration from the Polish Commu- 
nist Government for his work at 
Nuremberg. Dodd wrote the Polish 
Ambassador that “any honor at the 
hands of your government” would 
“debase” the Nuremberg principle of 
“peace by law under justice.” 

Dodd, who has specialized in for- 
eign affairs. is expected to attack 


Administration foreign policy and 
Bush’s support of it. He is also criti- 
cal of Eisenhower’s defense pro- 
gram. 

This year, Connecticut is operating 
under a new primary law. As before, 
the conventions nominate the candi- 
dates. But if a defeated candidate at 
the convention receives at least 20 
per cent of the vote on any ballot. he 


can force a primary by filing a peti- 
tion signed by a required number of 
voters. He must also post a fee of 5 
per cent of the annual salary of the 
position he seeks—which he regains 
if he polls 15 per cent of the primary 
vote. 

Both Dodd and Bush are expected 
to prevail even if challenged at the 
convention or in a primary. 


Milwaukee Socialist Mayor Re-elected 


MILWAUKEE 
HE ISSUE was “socialism” in the 
5 Milwaukee Mayoralty elec- 
tion; at least, the opponents of 
Mayor Frank P. Zeidler tried to 
make it that. But Milwaukee voters 
rejected the attempt to frighten them 
with scare charges which seem to 
emerge every four years, although 
perhaps never before with this year’s 
viciousness. Zeidler. a real live So- 
cialist in the democratic Milwaukee 
tradition, was re-elected to a third 
four-year term after a campaign in 
which the opposition threw problems 
of municipal welfare completely over- 
board in favor of “anti-socialism” 
and other fake issues. 

Zeidler attempted to keep the cam- 
paign on a high level, discussing the 
normal issues of city government 
honestly and intelligently. A church- 
going Lutheran and former Sunday- 
school teacher. who has never advo- 
cated any policy of “socialism” for 
the city, he declared that he was in- 
terested only in keeping Milwaukee 
the “cleanest and brightest city in 
the United States” and cited his pro- 
gram of slum clearance, law enforce- 
ment, etc. 

But his enemies. led by Mayoralty 
candidate Milton McGuire, a Demo- 
crat generally supported by the more 
reactionary Republican groups in the 
“non-partisan” election, leveled per- 
sonal attacks at Zeidler as a Social- 
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ist who might expose Milwaukee to a 
“Marxist,” “Communist” menace if 
he were continued in office. Quotes 
by Russian leaders, taken out of 
context, were dragged in to prove 
that “socialism”—whether Zeidler’s, 
Stalin’s or Khrushchev’s—is the 
“first step” toward world revolution 
and Communism. 

As a variation on this theme, the 
McGuire adherents threw out vague, 
unproven charges that private enter- 
prise has been skirting Milwaukee, a 
highly industrial city of long stand- 
ing. Industry, they declared, was re- 
fusing to locate in the community— 
or was moving away—because of 
the “socialism” of its Mayor (who 
has, in fact. been honored by such 
respected conservative groups as the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce). 

When the campaign against the 
“socialist” bogey ran out of gas, 
the Mayor’s opponents resorted to 
more desperate tactics. A series of 
scare advertisements were published, 
charging that “youthful hoodlum 
mobs” were roaming the streets of 
Milwaukee terrorizing decent citi- 
zens—this despite Milwaukee’s na- 
tional reputation for low general 
and juvenile crime rates. Police 
Chief John W. Polcyn denounced the 
charge as the “most infamous false- 
hood ever perpetrated against the 
citizens of Milwaukee.” In the end. 
McGuire repudiated the ads. 


In the continuing search for a 
scare issue, the anti-Zeidler forces 
launched a whispering campaign con- 
cerning Negro migration. Milwaukee, 
with some 30.000 Negroes out of a 
metropolitan population of one mil- 
lion, has maintained a high level of 
racial good will. Now, it was insinu- 
ated, the Mayor was seeking to en- 
courage an influx of Negroes into 
Milwaukee and had posted appeals 
in Southern states. A labor survey 
of 10 Southern states failed to turn 
up one such appeal. except for two 
Wisconsin employers’ services who 
are seeking summer agricultural 
help from Mississippi. The whispers 
also insisted that at least two female 
members of Zeidler’s family, includ- 
ing a daughter, were married to 
Negroes. Zeidler has six children, all 
under 15. Here. too, McGuire finally 
issued a repudiation. 

When the returns were in, Zeidler 
—generally supported by most Dem- 
ocratic party groups—had been 
elected by 117,912 votes to 95.969. 
As he moves into his third term, he 
can be expected to be the same hon- 
est, effective Mayor he has been in 
the past. 

As for the voters of Milwaukee. a 
city with a long tradition of Socialist 
mayors, the election again proved 
that they are too politically sophisti- 
cated to be frightened by false 
issues. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


FULL-PAGE advertisement in the 
New York Times Book Review 
costs a good deal of money and is 
designed to attract attention. I 
noticed such an advertisement in the 
issue of April 1, which is traditional- 
ly April Fool’s Day. It set forth the 
merits of a “thoughtful, courageous 
book” by Corliss Lamont, identified 
as a “philosopher, writer, teacher 
and defender of the rights of man” 
who has been “in the active center 
of the American scene for many 
years.” The ad went on to laud 
Lamont’s book as “the expression of 
a civilized and independent mind, 
which points the way to a revitaliza- 
tion of freedom in America.” 
Before I quite remembered who 
Corliss Lamont is, I felt that here 
might be a modern Milton present- 
ing a new Areopagitica, a John 
Stuart Mill with a 20th-century es- 
say on liberty, a modern Voltaire, 
or, at the very least, a knight of 
liberty in shining armor. But before 
I rushed out to buy this libertarian 
masterpiece, memory began to func- 
tion and any desire to read the book 
quickly evaporated. 
The decade the Stalin- 
Hitler Pact has always seemed to 


before 


me to represent an all-time low in 
the record of the American intelli- 
It was a time when pro- 
repudiated the 


gentsia. 
fessed 
plainest factual evidence, when hu- 
manitarians not only condoned but 
glorified acts of inhumanity un- 
matched since the darkest ages of 


rationalists 


the past. 
“Liberal” 

sang hymns of praise to an atheistic 

regime which was cruelly persecuting 


ministers of religion 
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Lamont: A Knight 
In Tarnished Armor 


all forms of religious faith. Writers 
and artists who professed to cherish 
freedom of expression composed 
eulogies of a regime that had wiped 
out humanist culture in Russia, 
that had executed and imprisoned 
some authors, driven others to sui- 
cide, and put the rest in a strait- 
jacket of strict conformity. 

Of course, there were honorable 
exceptions, including significantly al- 
most every writer and journalist with 
first-hand experience of the Soviet 
Union and any reputation for pro- 
fessional integrity. But, as I am sure 
many old-time contributors to THE 
New LEADER will agree, it was an 
uphill struggle to get a hearing for 
a truthful picture of Soviet condi- 
tions, That was truly the age of what 
Peter Viereck has called “the shame 
of the intellectuals,” 
acts of oppression and inhumanity, 
rightly denounced in Nazi Germany 
and Fascist Italy, were openly de- 
fended or praised with faint damns 
if they happened to take place in 
the Soviet Union. 

Now where was Corliss Lamont, 
the “civilized and independent mind,” 
that “philosopher and defender of 
the rights of man,” during this test- 
ing period? Was he expressing 
shock and horror at Stalin’s purge- 
trial lynchings? Was he cooperating 
with John Dewey and others who 


the age when 


exposed the innumerable instances of 
fraud in the official indictments of 
the Old Bolsheviks? 

Quite the contrary. As President 
of the Friends of the Soviet Union, 
Corliss Lamont was a cheer leader 
of the “Hurrah for Murder” forces. 
His name appears as a signatory on 





one manifesto after another ap- 
plauding the prefabricated Moscow 
Trial verdicts. He possesses the 
doubtful intellectual distinction of 
having signed two of the silliest 
documents of a silly era. 

One was a declaration of “nearly 
150 prominent American artists, 
writers, composers, editors, movie 
actors and Broadway figures,” whose 
names were published in the Daily 
Worker of April 28, 1938. Most of 
the signatories probably could not 
even have spelled or pronounced 
correctly the names of the purge- 
trial victims, much less understood 
the background of the liquidations. 
Never mind; with Corliss Lamont 
among them, they solemnly declared 
that “the preservation of progressive 
democracy” made it necessary for 
“democrats and progressives” to en- 
dorse Stalin’s blood purges. 

A year later, by exquisite irony 
just on the eve of the Hitler-Stalin 
Pact, this dauntless knight of free- 
dom charged again. With some 400 
companions in folly, Lamont set his 
name to the declaration that the 
Soviet Union “had nothing in com- 
mon with Germany” (assertions to 
the contrary were “fantastic false- 
hoods”) and that “the Soviet Union 
continues to be a consistent bulwark 
against war and aggression.” 

It is against this long record, con- 
tinued during and after the war, as 
a smug apologist for Stalinist judi- 
cial murders (now being questioned 
even in Communist countries) that 
Corliss Lamont has the amazing 
audacity to present himself as a 
“philosopher” and “defender of the 
rights of man.” 

This preposterous 
jeering laughter, not applause. It 
reminds one of the Congressman of 
old who staggered in dead drunk to 
vote for Prohibition when the Anti- 
Saloon League had put the squeeze 
on him. The armor of this self- 
styled knight of liberty is very tar- 
nished. The rights of man would 
be in a sorry plight if they had to 
rely on Corliss Lamont, endorser of 
Stalin’s terror. as their defender. 


stunt invites 
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American Portraits in Paperbacks 


remember about America,” 
Gertrude Stein once remarked; “it 
had a certain difficulty in proving 
itself American which no other na- 
tion has ever had.” That difficulty— 
that anguished search for a unique 


a oe is one thing one has to 


national personality—still troubles 
Americans. We feel American. all 
ight; but what exactly accounts for 
our feeling that way? How are we 
different from all the conglomerate 
ingredients the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries threw into the melt- 
ing pot? When the shades are drawn, 
when—stripped naked of illusion— 
we stand before the mirror of the 
mind, what image do we see? 

A hundred years ago, there was 
no such problem. America was too 
busy “becoming” to ask what Amer- 
icans were; Americans were too busy 
evolving into themselves. But in the 
last fifty years—and particularly in 
the last twenty—the American Char- 
acter has been a subject for histori- 
cal research and literary analysis. 
Each year, the stream of books ex- 
plaining what we were, what we are, 
and what we will become has swelled 
toward flood-crest. And this year’s 
contributions to the search have been 
augmented by a whole deluge of 
paperback reprints of the best earlier 
studies. If we don’t discover our- 
selves this year, certainly it will not 
be the fault of the publishing houses. 

Of those reprints, the one which, 
I suspect, will be most widely read 
is Richard D. Heffner’s first-rate 
abridgement of Alexis de Tocque- 
ville’s Democracy in America (Men- 





Joun UNTERECKER, who scans the 
new paperbacks for us, teaches Eng- 
lish at the City College of New York. 
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tor, $.50). Tocqueville’s great effort 
of definition and prophecy. written 
well over a hundred years ago for a 
European audience. still remains 
miraculously accurate in its picture 
of what we were and are. There is no 
question that he was lucky. Born with 
the mind of a trained sociologist be- 
fore the word was even invented, he 
traveled through America—an_infi- 
nitely sophisticated Margaret Mead, 
observant, analytical—in the early 
1830s. The country had already gone 
through its formative period, and it 
was growing rapidly; yet, it was still 
not too big for an energetic traveler 
to tour it in a year. Tocqueville saw 
the country. saw more of it, prob- 
ably, than any of the Americans he 
talked to. But he was not after geog- 
raphy. His project was to discover 
the relationship between the indi- 
vidual American and the democracy 
he lived in. To do that, he had to dis- 
cover the American as he really was 
and not as he pretended to be; he 
had to catch him when he wasn’t 
looking. 

Most of Tocqueville's snapshots 
find the American with his mouth 
open: “An American cannot con- 
verse, but he can discuss; and his 
talk falls into a dissertation. He 
speaks to you as if he was address- 
ing a meeting; and if he should 
chance to become warm in the dis- 
cussion, he will say ‘Gentlemen’ to 
the person with whom he is convers- 
ing.” 

But this public speaker of the 
1830s, Tocqueville saw, was only 
one step from the demagogue who 
parrots whatever the majority dic- 
tates. Individualism would not be an 
American problem, though America 
had been founded by individualists; 


conformity would be: “It may be 
foreseen that faith in public opinion 
will become a species of religion 
there, and the majority its minister- 
ing prophet.” 

The dangers of a religion of pub- 
lic opinion are fully illustrated in 
Pudd’nhead Wilson (Grove, $1.25), 
Mark Twain’s brilliant but critically 
neglected novel of one evolving town. 
Opening in the 1830s, exactly those 
years in which Tocqueville was trav- 
eling through America, the novel 
offers a picture of the “whitewashed 
exteriors” of the houses of Dawson’s 
Landing, Missouri, each house the 
replica of the next even to the gera- 
niums in the window boxes and the 
cat asleep on the window ledge. 

Like the houses, the minds of the 
citizens are set in one pattern. “Pub- 
lic opinion” decides that a young 
lawyer, David Wilson, is a “pudd’n- 
head” when his first effort at wit 
backfires. And for twenty years aft- 
erward he must get along outside his 
profession. When, as a middle-aged 
man, he wins his first important law 
case, the defense of a young French- 
man falsely accused of murder, pub- 
lic opinion spectacularly reverses it- 
self: “Troop after troop of citizens 
came to serenade Wilson, and re- 
quire a speech, and shout themselves 
hoarse over every sentence that fell 
from his lips—for all his sentences 
were golden now, all were marvel- 
ous.” 

Though Wilson’s story is only a 
small part of a plot that involves fe- 
male impersonation, miscegenation, 
robbery and murder, the real vil- 
lain of the piece is public opinion 
itself, which is almost always either 
completely wrong or right for the 
wrong reasons. 
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Twain’s retrospective picture. of 
mid-century mid-America was fin- 
ished in 1894. Five years later, the 
first of two very important little 
books, The Child and the Curriculum 
and The School and Society (Phoe- 
nix Books, $1.25), was published. 
The author, of course. was John 
Dewey; and his project was to fit 
men into, if not to justify, the Amer- 
ica he saw evolving before him. 
Dewey’s solution for America was to 
try to make of it an infinitely per- 
fectible materialist’s 
which children, learning how ma- 


paradise in 


chines were developed, would be 
happy operating them. Education put 
one in touch with one’s civilization. 
Once that civilization was under- 
stood, it could give one little but 
joy. 

Yet, the limitations of Dewey's 
optimistic faith can be nowhere more 
clearly seen than in such a book as 
Roger Burlingame’s Henry Ford 
(Signet, $.25). For the worker on 
the modern assembly line is only one 
more part in the machine: an un- 
derstanding of the whole process is 
the least of his needs. Burlingame’s 
book, which tries to see Ford as a 
uniquely American product, is simul- 
taneously both a_ horror-vision of 
rampant capitalism and a hymn to 
native ingenuity. 

Tocqueville rightly saw America 
headed toward Ford’s industrial 
world; but he could not, of course. 
map out the precise route that we 
would follow. We, looking back, can 
see more clearly the places where the 
road forked. One of these was at the 
Revolution itself. J. Franklin Jame- 
son’s The American Revolution Con- 
sidered as a Social Movement (Bea- 
con, $.85) 
those critical days the major pat- 
terns of our modern civilization were 
already being sketched in: a broad 


demonstrates how in 


suffrage, rigidly separated church 
and state, small landholdings and 
growing cities. and rapidly expand- 
ing industry and commerce. 
American thought, too, moved in 
a clear main channel, and Dewey 
was only one manifestation of what 
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now seems the inevitable growth of 
a pragmatism that gave the Ameri- 
can intellectual of the turn of the 
century a rather rough and ready 
feeling of courageous well-being. 
George Santayana, in Character and 
Opinion in the United States (An- 
chor, $.75), studies the development 
of that thought, first as it appeared 
at Harvard under William James and 
later Josiah Royce, and then as it 
broadened out to a general American 
rejection of almost all traditional 
philosophical systems: “Never was 
the human mind master of so many 
facts and sure of so few principles.” 
Yet, it is precisely in our lack of 
systems that Santayana sees most 
hope for us: “This soil is propitious 
to every seed, and tares must needs 
grow in it; but why should it not 
also breed clear thinking, honest 
judgment, and rational happiness?” 

The search for the essential Amer- 
ica is the theme also of Malcolm 
Cowley’s Exile’s Return (Compass 
Books, $1.25) and Alfred Kazin’s 
On Native Grounds (Anchor, $1.25). 
Cowley’s perceptive study of the 
manages beautifully to 
show exactly what in those violent 
years drove the young American in- 
tellectuals abroad and what, in exile. 
they found to draw them back: 

“What the exiles wanted to por- 
tray was the lives and hearts of indi- 
vidual Americans. They thought that 
if they could once learn to do this 
task superlatively well, their work 
would suggest the larger picture 
without their making a pretentious 
effort to present the whole of it. They 
wanted their writing to be true—that 
was a word they used over and over 
—and they wanted its effect to be 
measured in depth, not in square 
miles of surface.” 

And exactly this is what distin- 
guishes Cowley’s book from Kazin’s 


Twenties 


much more ambitious story of mod- 
ern American prose. For Kazin is 
always after the “larger picture.” 
and in the process the “lives and 
hearts of individual Americans” are 
sacrificed to the ideal book they 
never intended to write. Kazin judges 





his authors against their faithfulness 
to the “larger picture” as he sees it. 
Thomas Wolfe, consequently, comes 
off better than Faulkner—not be- 
cause he is a better writer but be- 


cause his vision is the larger one 
while Faulkner confines himself to 
individuals in a region. 

Though one admires Kazin’s in- 
dustry (the sheer bulk of reading he 
must have done before writing the 
book at the age of 27 leaves one 
breathless), it is Cowley’s book that 
—in the long run—lets us see a por- 
tion of America. And though Cow- 
ley’s book seems at first only an 
anecdotal record of a group of writ- 
ers who found traditional values 
meaningless and who could replace 
them with no new ones, it is not the 
melancholy tale of failure which Ka- 
zin’s book eventually seems to add 
up to. For Cowley. in seeking value 
not in society but in the individual, 
reveals great reserves of human 
warmth, of dignity. of “truth” which 
Kazin’s cold search for the larger 
picture fails somehow to uncover. 

But perhaps the larger picture will 
always evade us. Perhaps no one 
definition can any longer encompass 
America. One balances such simpli- 
fications as Peter Viereck’s “a coun- 
try of unhappy and untragic pleas- 
ure-seekers” (Conservatism, Anvil, 
$1.25) against Dewev’s cheerful op- 
timism. And then one decides that 
the truth may not even lie between 
them; it may lie somewhere alto- 
gether else. 

And even this Tocqueville antici- 
pated: “The time will therefore come 
when one hundred and fifty millions 
of men will be living in North 
America, equal in condition, all be- 
longing to one family, owing their 
origin to the same cause, and pre- 
serving the same civilization, the 
same language. the same religion, 
the same habits, the same manners, 
and imbued with the same opinions, 
propagated under the same forms. 
The rest is uncertain, but this is 
certain; and it is a fact new to the 
world—a fact which the imagina- 
tion strives in vain to grasp.” 
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Toesin for Mental Health 


Every Other Bed. 
By Mike Gorman. 
World. 318 pp. $4.00. 


MrkE Gorman, a New Yorker by 
birth, spent four years in the Army, 
then went to work as a reporter on 
the Daily Oklahoman in Oklahoma 
City. Aroused by the tragic condi- 
tions in state mental hospitals, he 
wrote a book, Oklahoma Attacks Its 
Snake Pits, and became the nation’s 
first newspaperman to receive the 
Lasker Award of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. Today, 
he is executive director of the Na- 
tional Mental Health Committee, with 
46 state Governors as his honorary 
chairmen. 

Gorman is a crusader, a writer 
with wit and candor. a man to be re- 
spected. This book is a “must” for 
anyone with the slightest interest in 
his fellow man. Its plea is just and 
eloquent. As the title points out, 
every other hospital bed in the 
United States is occupied by a mental 
case. Why, Gorman asks. do we not 
spend more for research, for im- 
proving the living conditions in our 
mental hospitals? 

He describes the typical state men- 
tal hospital of today as “an 
anachronism, a vestigial appendix of 
earlier’ superstitions.” He says: “It 
is still incredibly isolated from the 
main stream of American medicine. 
... The story of this unconscionable 
isolation forms a sorry chapter in 
the history of American medicine, 
and I, for one, am not possessed of 
enough blessed charity to exculpate 
the many practitioners of the medi- 
cal arts who knew better but turned 
their backs on their sick brethren.” 

Gorman explains in his preface 
that he has foregone much personal 
opinion and wherever possible used 
documentation from general medi- 
cal. psychiatric and official sources. 
Nevertheless, the book contains a 
fair share of “hot adjectives.” rained 
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upon those Gorman feels are holding 
back progress in mental health. 

He also says that some may feel 
there is an undue emphasis upon 
money. “Some of my sophisticated 
psychiatric friends recoil at tables 
and charts pointing up the financial 
malnutrition of psychiatric research 
or the shortages of psychiatric per- 
sonnel,” he says. “Attempts to re- 
duce complicated problems to simple, 
pragmatic levels within the compre- 
hension of the many offend their 
highly developed sensibilities. They 
accuse us of a lack of appreciation 
of the subtleties of the research mind. 
of the intricacies of medical educa- 
tion, of the tenuous nature of the 
therapeutic process.” 

Comments Gorman: “I accuse 
them of living in a cream-puff world 
of fantasy.” He points to the U.S. 
Public Health Service, which has 
undertaken what is probably the 
largest medical research program in 
the world. “Came the money, came 
the men,” he says. 

Gorman is to be admired for the 
way in which he points up the na- 
tion’s mental-health needs and the 
way in which he castigates lethargy. 
as Albert Deutsch did in his earlier 
Shame of the States. But his book 
would have been stronger had he 
not attempted to set the organic ap- 
proach against the psychological. The 
body and the mind do not have to 
be played against one another; both 
are part of the whole. Because psy- 
choanalysis cannot be accepted by 
everyone is no reason to dismiss it 
with curses, as Gorman does. 

He will have nothing to do with 
psychoanalysis. He says: “I am 
cheerfully prepared to be read out 
of the Inner Temple by the High 
Priests of the Oedipus Complex and 
the rampant Id. For a number of 


years, | was an active communicant 
in that Temple, cocking an attentive 
ear while its psychiatric theologues 
concocted a witches’ brew of sterile 
terminology to describe psychiatric 
phenomena they had no capability of 
treating. The annual incantations of 
the psychoanalysts, with their ritual- 
istic excommunication of the devia- 
tionists and their Sacred Bulls quot- 
ing obscure sentences from the pen 
of Sigmund the Master, appear to me 
now as remote and fantastic as the 
practice of the Black Mass in the 
Middle Ages.” 

Yet, psychoanalysis has proved the 
only method that we know, for cer- 
tain, helps the mentally ill. It takes a 
long time, with much work and pa- 
tience required on the part of both 
psychoanalyst and patient, but Chest- 
nut Lodge in Maryland, the Mennin- 
ger Clinic in Topeka and the Austen 
Riggs Center in Stockbridge, Massa- 
chusetts, among other places, have 
shown that the one technique that 
permanently aids the emotionally 
troubled is for him to face some of 
his fantasies with the help of the 
psychoanalyst. 

If Gorman and some others could 
ever accept the idea that each of us, 
in his mind, creates the weird fanta- 
sies that, in their acting out, are men- 
tal illness, they would perhaps give 
up the most fantastic notion of all— 
that some magic drug or surgical 
procedure will be devised to shock or 
lull the illness away. If such a thing 
happens, heaven help us, because it 
means an end to what we normally 
call “will.” 

It is important, as Gorman says, to 
return the very mentally ill to a 
world of reality, so that they can 
hold a job and live with their fami- 
lies. For that, perhaps drugs or shock 
are sometimes necessary. But let us 
not fool ourselves: This is only the 
start. If the person wants to guaran- 
tee that he will not fall ill again, he 
has work to do. He must find a psy- 
chiatrist and go to him and learn 
how to unearth the unconscious prob- 
lems that have caused his illness. 
There is an unconscious: that much 
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even the most die-hard organicists 
will accept. 

Psychoanalysis is part of psychia- 
try and, many believe, the most im- 
portant part in terms of accomplish- 
ing any “cure.” Gorman’s attack on 
it is unjustified. 

But this criticism, to quote Gor- 
man’s last paragraph, “pales in the 
light of a major necessity—we must 
create a powerful national voice for 
those who are unable to speak for 
themselves. We have temporized long 
enough, and we have forgiveness 
enough to ask of our brothers who 
are tormented in mind.” 

He questions whether there should 
not be established a new, powerful 
national mental-health organization. 
Spokesman thus far has been the 
National Mental 
Health, which Gorman says has not 
lived up to its responsibilities be- 


Association for 


cause of a weak board of trustees. If 
the new president, F. Barry Ryan Jr., 
and the new executive director. Rich- 
ard P. Swigart. can convince the 
board, “still weighted down with too 
many guardians of the past, that it is 
absolutely vital to inaugurate demo- 
cratic working relationship with the 
state societies, they will have per- 
formed a feat which none of their 
numerous predecessors was able to 
bring off.” 

Gorman predicts that “unless the 
national organization pulls itself up 
by the bootstraps and moves strong- 
ly into the public arena in the next 
year or two, it will sink out of sight” 
and a new organization will take its 
place. To date, a second group has 
not been formed because those who 
believe the old national organization 
ineffective do not want to see two 
national organizations competing for 
public support. 

Every person who is interested in 
bettering the mertal health of the 
nation owes Gorman a great debt for 
his long and diligent lobbying for in- 
creased appropriations and new leg- 
islation, and for writing this book, 
which shows us clearly where we 
stand today in our attack on our 


Number 1 health problem. 


Entering World War I 


Woodrow Wilson and the Balance of Power. 


By Edward H. Buehrig. 
Indiana. 325 pp. $5.00. 


ProFressor Buehrig’s book re- 
studies the entrance of the United 
States into World War I, more in 
the spirit of Charles Seymour’s books 
of the Thirties than in that of Sey- 
mour’s critics. It is also a long way 
from meeting the prescription for a 
restudy of the question laid down 
by Professor R. W. Leopold in 
World Politics for April 1950. It is, 
in short, a study in diplomacy, not in 
the social dynamics of war. Within 
its field, it is far better than Sey- 
mour, but its narrow focus decidedly 
limits its usefulness. 

The title is rather misleading. 
Professor Leopold in his article 
wrote: “Edward M. Earle has said 
that our motive in 1917 should have 
been to redress the European balance 
of power. ‘but no evidence conclu- 
sive beyond reasonable doubt has 
been brought to light to show that 
Wilson . . 


enced by such 


. was consciously influ- 
considerations.’ ” 
Earle’s conclusion accords with my 
own, and Professor Buehrig’s text 
adduces no evidence to alter the 
view. Since Buehrig says he worked 
with Earle at Princeton, why did he 
give no compelling evidence to con- 
tradict Earle’s verdict, while vet em- 
ploying a title that implies he did? 

As Professor Buehrig sees it. the 
climax of Wilson’s insight into the 
war was his “peace without victory” 
stance, on which he founded his 
abortive campaign late in 1916 for a 
negotiated peace. His handling of 
both the British blockade and Ger- 
man submarine warfare was inept. 
(In this he was nobly assisted by his 
associates: Lansing emerges from 
this book as little more than an im- 
passioned partisan of ideological 
warfare.) Wilson himself saw that 
war to the end—that is, destruction 
of one side by the other 
to create a situation disastrous to 





was sure 


Reviewed by 
C. Hartley Grattan 


the world, but he did not clearly see 
that the war. if prolonged. would 
also violently deteriorate Western 
society. And yet he took the country 
into the war. Why? 

Buehrig’s book is not tough. 
minded enough in looking for the 
answer. He leads the reader through 
the diplomatic story, but his insight 
always stops just short of stating the 
point which the evidence appears to 
support, apparently because this 
would lead him straight into the wil- 
derness inhabited by those who used 
to be called “the revisionists.” 

An excellent example of this fail- 
ure is his handling of the House ne- 
gotiations with Grey over the launch- 
ing of peace discussions, culminating 
in the House-Grey Memorandum of 
February 22. 1916. The Memoran- 
dum undercut peace-by-negotiation 
by placing something very near to 
veto power over the calling of the 
conference in the hands of one side. 
This in turn traces back to the fact 
that the United States was never 
(save perhaps for a few early weeks) 
a neutral in World War I. It was 
always neutral-against-Germany. 

Professor Buehrig skirts around 
all the nailing-down remarks which 
it would be disastrous for a diplomat 
to print. This makes his book an 
interesting review of a complex epi- 
sode in diplomatic history, but an 
unsatisfactory account of why the 
United States went to war. [t wasn’t 
out of balance-of-power considera- 
tions. 

I had the uneasy feeling ali the 
way through the book that it was less 
an historical study than an effort to 
make sense of Wilson’s confused 
policies and to reconcile his random 
(and very impressive) insights with 
his deeds. With all Buehrig’s hard 
work, the confusion remains and the 
reconciliation is not accomplished. 
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SHIPLEY 


Mister Johnson. By Norman Rosten. 
From the book by Joyce Cary. Directed 
by Robert Lewis. Presented by Cheryl 
Crawford and Mr. Lewis. At the Martin 
Beck Theater. 


FTER the soaring success of 

My Fair Lady, the new plays 
have plummeted toward an all-time 
low. The Beautiful Changes and 
Little Glass Clock stopped within a 
week of their openings. The pre- 
sumptuously named Mr. Wonderful 
is sustained by the prior repute of 
its star, Sammy Davis Jr. And the 
more Mister Johnson is a financial 
success, the more it marks a moral 
misfortune. 

Mister Johnson is alluringly pre- 
sented in sets of superb simplicity. 
Against a tilted backstage on which 
it is hard to walk, suggesting the 
trouble in reaching the isolated town 
of Fada in Nigeria, simple platforms 
of poles and bamboo rods roll in to 
outline the general store, the office or 
home of Rudbeck, the British officer 
in charge, or the home of his Negro 
clerk, Johnson. Into what the pro- 
gram calls the “landscape” of the 
town boom the drums and surge the 
moods of the bush natives, primitive 
souls who perform dances that to 
my perhaps inexpert eyes seem West 
Indian rather than West African. 

Johnson is proud of his post as 
clerk to the British authority. He 
boasts himself an Englishman. His 
boss Rudbeck is his god. Among 
the English qualities Johnson copies 
are a laxity and laziness of moral 
fiber. He cheats a little, steals a 
little, lies a lot. His chief is tolerant 
of the clerk’s lapses, then joins him 
in the largest of these. For the 
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‘Mister Johnson’ 
Insults Africans 


Englishman has his heart set on 
constructing a road to join the town 
with a larger source of trade; he 
and Johnson connive to use the cash 
in the safe to pay the workers, 
writing it off against the next year’s 
appropriation, The English super- 
visor, discovering the cheat, gives 
Rudbeck hell, which he passes along 
to Johnson. When the road is built, 
the region thrives, whereupon the 
supervisor pardons the local man. 
But Rudbeck is apparently still sore 
at Johnson (I use words indicating 
the level of feeling), so that when 
Johnson cheats again he is fired. 

Losing faith in god Rudbeck, 
Johnson decides to go away—espe- 
cially as his bush wife went home 
when his payments for her stopped. 
For his farewell party, Johnson goes 
to steal gin; the white storekeeper 
shoots at the thief; Johnson stabs 
him. Rudbeck, signing the order for 
Johnson’s execution, thinks it such 
a damn shame that, instead of having 
the Negro hanged, the Englishman 
shoots him. Thus is the divine 
justice of the English god tempered 
with mercy. 

Most of the Negroes in the play 
dre primitive, superstitious folk, ig- 
norant, incapable of grasping the 
better ways of the whites except in 
one respect: When it comes to mat- 
ters of money, they exhibit a quick 
—I might almost say a white—recog- 
nition of values and ways of rapa- 
cious dealing. Two Negroes dress 
like the whites. One is Johnson, the 
willing but weak follower in “civi- 
lized” ways. The other is an odd 
fellow in a dark suit, always attended 
by a grinning, slave-like bushman. 


He is named Benjamin and his func- 
tion seems to be to prophesy that 
Johnson will come to no good end. 

No date is given for the action 
of the play; a few references to “the 
King” place it before Elizabeth II, 
but there is a sense of present time 
in it all. Yet, there is not one indi- 
cation that the authors or the na- 
tives have the slightest inkling of 
any stir in Africa. The Africans’ 
gathering rise of self-respect, the 
desire to shake off the shackles of 
colonialism, to take their own blund- 
ering steps in self-government—all 
this is as though it had never been. 
So far as its attitude is concerned, 
the play might have been written 
a century ago. 

It may be invidious to wonder 
why 36 Negroes accept jobs in such 
a play; even so superb an actor 
as Earle Hyman, who plays Johnson, 
could find nothing better for many 
months than a messenger boy’s job. 
Similar arguments, however, have 
been used to condone the activity 
of prostitutes. Until Negroes refuse 
to accept parts in a play (as they are 
now refusing to accept places in a 
bus) if it sets them in caricatured 
or subservient or “second-class cit- 
izen” guise, we may expect such 
plays to be presented. But it must 
be a very smug white who will 
respond favorably to such a play. 
The fact that in Mister Johnson the 
whites are little better than the 
Negroes is hardly a consolation. 

In the 1850s, a book and a play 
like Uncle Tom’s Cabin, sentimental, 
overdrawn, partial and_ therefore 
false, was nevertheless biased on the 
side of freedom. Here in the 1950s, 
we come upon a book and play, 
equally sentimental and false, that 
has no apparent purpose, theme or 
conclusion but the idea that only a 
silly sentimentalist would think these 
people capable of self-government 
and self-control. In the light of the 
bus boycott, in the face of the African 
drive for freedom, such an attitude 
may well boomerang. It certainly 
has no proper place in a play in 
America. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


BRAZIL 


This is merely a fan letter in response 
to Robert J. Alexander’s article “Inside 
Brazil,” which appeared in the April 23 issue 
of THe New Leaner. It is easily the best 
thing I have seen on Brazil in a long time. 
New York City Apotr A. BERLE Jr. 





I must compliment Robert J. Alexander for 
his accurate, objective report on Brazil. It 
came at a time when the correspondent of a 
great newspaper like the New York Times 
was presenting Brazilian democrats as “rightist” 
and those who have for years been accused of 
“selling out to American imperialism” as 
“ultra-nationalist.” 

I would like to point out, however, that 
Alexander made one incorrect assumption. He 
seems to think that the development of democ- 
racy in Brazil is only a matter of time, that 
it will come automatically as a result of 
mechanical progress. Consequently, he feels 
that those of us who feel it is useless to try 
to win phony, rigged “elections” every five 
years, and who urge a drastic reform of 
Brazil’s political and social institutions, are 
naive and impatient. I am not so certain about 
the automatic nature of progress, particularly 
when it refers to political progress toward 
democracy. 

The oligarchy of negocistas will not give 
up their position in Brazil. They control the 
sources of political power, and they have 
money and various other techniques at their 
disposal to stymie the automatic development 
of political progress. Despite their position, of 
course, they frequently have to use force, 
which explains the putsches of November 11 
and 21. In other words, Brazil has a President 
but it does not have a government. No one 
is able to rule the country, certainly not the 
people. This naturally leads to unrest and 
confusion. 

A revolutionary cycle transformed Brazil 
and is largely responsible for the progress 
Alexander observed. Now, for the maturity of 
democracy, for these preliminary steps to be 
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meaningful, the revolutionary cycle must be 
completed. I realize that it is difficult for a 
United States citizen, after so many years’ 
experience with government under law, to real- 
ize that a revolutionary step may be indis- 
pensable to the establishment of democracy. 
But if the people in the U.S. do not try to 
comprehend this, they will never understand 
many of the burning questions affecting regions 
like Latin America and the Middle East. 

I do not think that we are naive or impatient. 
For 25 years, we tried to change our dicta- 
torial, oligarchic regime by simply calling 
elections. Now we realize that we will always 
be confronted by the controlling oligarchs of 
negocismo, combined with the worst demagogy 
—now in alliance with Communism. This auda- 
cious and fruitful alliance, incidentally, is by 
no means the least interesting feature of the 
Brazilian situation. 

May I point out that the great Brazilian 
novelist, José Lins do Rego, a democrat who 
has consistently opposed fascism and Com- 
munism, was not allowed into the U.S. to 
see a grandson who was born here. A few years 
ago, he signed an appeal calling for the re- 
lease of a Paraguayan political prisoner who 
was a Communist. Right now, however, Brazil’s 
Vice President Joao (Jango) Goulart is coming 
to the U.S. as an official guest of the State 
Department, even though he was elected as the 
result of an alliance with the Communists. His 
invitation was extended by Vice President Nixon. 

During my residence here, I have learned 
that U.S. policy in South America is largely 
in the hands of the “lobbies.” They control 
the preseniation of issues to the people as far 
as South American realities are concerned. 
Indeed, if the U.S. is to have an intelligent 
policy for this area, it must know the issues 
involved and analyze them as Alexander did. 
It must gain a deeper understanding of the 
urgent need for reforms in the social and 
political structures of these countries. Support- 
ing corruption and financing inflation, the pres- 
ent trend in Washington will prove bad for both 


the U.S. and South America. 


Unrest will prevail in Brazil so long as 
the present forces are in power. There is no 
reason to believe that democracy will come 
out of material progress; certainly material 
progress does not always come out of democ- 
racy. This assumption, as far as I can see, 
is the only weak point in Alexander’s brilliant 
analysis of Brazil today. 

Finally, I would like to note that the Ameri- 
can people are handicapped by a lack of 
accurate information about Latin America. 
This has resulted in a poorly informed U.S. 
public dependent upon vested interests which 
disseminate whatever information serves their 
purposes. Thank you for breaking that rule. 
Norwalk, Conn. CarLos LACERDA 
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GRACE KELLY * ALEC GUINNESS «LOUIS JOURDAN 

























jant N.Y.C. Phone, ALgonquin 5-8844. “—— t4 Ee Ss WA N ” 
eri- AGNES MOOREHEAD - JESSIE ROYCE LANDIS - BRIAN AHERNE 
of see LEO G. CARROLL - ESTELLE WINWOOD ROBERT COOTE 
mai FABIANS FOX aTaUsH ™ A 4 : poeemae vt + An M-G-M Picture 
to ey CAT NEVINS N STAGE: “MERRY Ml LS” — Brilliant new revue... produced 
JS. pKLY on our — PANORAMIC SCREEN! by Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble. .. 
‘ich “HOT BLOOD" I\ Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
1eir Jane Russell 
with 
“OVER EXPOSED" 
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THE SHOCKING TRUTH: Cancer kills more children 
from 3 to 15 years of age than any other disease. 
Help hurry the day. when all our children 

will be free from man’s cruelest enemy. Your 


donation—large or small—can help save a youngster’s 


life. Perhaps even one of your own. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 





GENTLEMEN: | want to help conquer Cancer. 
(0 Please send me free information about Cancer. 
1 Enclosed is my contribution of $s. ‘to 


the Cancer Crusade. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY, ZONE STATE. 





maiL TO: Cancer, c/o your town’s Postmaster. 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc—A Tamiment Public Service Project 














